EDITORIAL 


Quite often is posed the query, “Why a theory of and for music? 
What purpose does it serve? Does it help the practice of music?’ and so 
on. Such questions are confusing if one looks at ‘theory’ and ‘practice’ 
as different. The theory of music has the same relations to the creation 
of music as the grammar of language to the creation of, say, poetry. No 
one in his senses will ever aver that a good grammarian is necessarily a good 
poet; but it is also true that no poet can ever get completely out of the 
grammatical structure; otherwise he cannot communicate; for communica- 
tion implies a commonly and mutually accepted pattern of the code (the 
grammar). Again, ‘theory’ becomes a burden — and even a deterrent — 
to the artiste if it is a mere description and explanation, because that which 
the artiste creates is self-descriptive and self-explanatory. The trouble 
starts when this ‘theory’ is considered as a universal invariable. To give 
an example: consider the pattern of a raga. While there are certain 
commonly accepted grammatical rules regarding its structure, they are 
essentially historical and traditional and hence change with time. They 
are not, comparable to, say, the Second Law of Motion in Newtonian 
Mechanics, the constancy of the velocity of light in the theory of Relativity, 
the phyllotaxy (or taxonomy) in plants. To put it in a simpler language, the 
rules of raga structure do not have the same ‘constancy’ and ‘truth’ as 2 + 
2=4. The problem becomes clear if we ask ourselves, “Has Behag remain- 
ed the same throughout history?’ Since it has not, the structure of Behag 
is not ‘constant’ in time; within limits it is the same for certain period of 
history, comparable to the change in the structure of a language. So, in 
musicology one has to be extremely careful of one’s premises for discussion 
and of what one is talking about. 


There is another aspect which it is very necessary to. be aware of. 
And. that is the fact that the ‘theoretical’ study of a phenomenon is another 
way of experiencing and communicating it, and is akin to artistic experienc- 
ing. Can we say that Raman’s cogitations on colours are less beautiful 
than Nandlal Bose’s paintings? Is the ‘theoretical’ insight into the nature 
of sound and sruti less profound than the kriti-s of Tyagaraja? So, where 
there is true experiencing, the source of ‘theory’ and ‘practice’ is the same 
and the two are different ways of expressing the one. But then, there can 
be as much of spurious art as spurious science. 
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Musicology in India has suffered over-much from the habits of tradi- 
tion. The major part of work has been ‘historical’; and most of this also has 
been grave-digging, being only collections of reports of bygone days. The 
reasons for this-are many. One of them is our fondness for authority — 
we have to rely on our forefathers for the truth of our statements. Another 
cause is that we had lost the links of the grammar and practice of our music 
for some centuries and it was only a memory that we could repeat. Also, 
almost all our musicologists of the past century were scholars in classics 
and they felt — and rightly so — that serious attempts at rediscovering the 
lost knowledge was very necessary. Enormous valuable work has been 
done in unearthing, dating and interpreting older texts. But this has also 
diverted attention from contemporary problems and the contemporary mind. 


It is a mistaken view that the scientific method is always a method of 
physical experiment and sense-verification. It is true that quite often 
scientific methodology and inference are based on sense data. But it need 
not and does not end there. There is always the unknown (unknowable?) 
‘<iatuition’ which is at the base of scientific enquiry. It is again wrong to 
attribute to this process of investigation a ‘materialist’ attitude for the reason 
that it demands a ‘proof’. What it demands is reason-able-ness of state- 
ment. Take, for instance, various statements on sruti. As philosophical 
concepts they may not be amenable to experimentation: but then they 
should, at the epistemological level, lend themselves to a ‘thought-experi- 
ment’. But when we speak of such and such a sruti being used in such 
and such a raga it is but necessary to verify this by a psychoacoustic experi- 
ment. Yet, without any experimental evidence, so much has been written 
and talked about this and we are expected to swallow all this as sane musico- 
logy. 


In a social context the immediate and contemporary is truer than the 
historical and past. The past is the path by which we have come to the 
present; and it is of great interest to know this path by which we have 
travelled. But the contemporary context creates, if the society is a living 
one, forms of communication all it own, without a reliance on past authority 
but stemming out of it; and if a creative understanding is necessary the 
burden of authority will have to be set aside, if it tends to stifle us. 


Today Indian music and the thinking about it are changing, due to 
the impact of newer forces, mainly scientific and technological. Forms, 
practices, styles, research, education — all these are undergoing fast modl- 
fications and one has to pause and take stock. One has to be fully and 
deeply aware of the roots of this culture but, receiving sustenance from the 
depth of this psyche, flower forth into newer environment. 
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A long-felt need to discuss various contemporary problems in research 
in music resulted in a Seminar on Science and Music, organized by the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi in March 1970. Scholars and musicians from 
various disciplines met to discuss many aspects of interest; the orthodox 
musicologist was exposed to current ideas in musical acoustics and the 
scientist came face to face with artistes and traditional musicologists. It 
was the first encounter of the kind and a very profitable one to all who took 
part in the Seminar the main purpose of which was to focus the attention of 
students of the art to modern trends and current social perspectives. 


The present issue of the Sangeet Natak is devoted to the papers read at 
the Seminar. (Due to various reasons a couple of the papers could not be 
published). The subjects of study could have certainly been more extensive 
than those included here; the studies couldhave been deeper. But then 
the communication between the “‘scientist” and the “musicologist” (and Ifor 
one am unable to set them at opposing poles) would have been less effective. 
As a first encounter, however, it was a very encouraging experience. 


It is gratifying to come across often here in these papers thinking of 
highly philosophic and aesthetic content and relating it to the physical 
phenomenon. For they can in no way be divorced and a primary ‘religious’ 
source has to be tapped for an understanding of that which IS. Let me end 
with a plea that our attempts should be to create a new musicology growing 
out of the old; for our efforts should be directed to go back into the racial 
womb to find the occult seeds, and return to husband them into the fruits of 
modern science. A yogic source to science and music — as to anything 
else — is necessary, for, as Albert Einstein, a rishi in science, said, “The 
most beautiful and most profound emotion we can experience is the 
sensation of the mystical. It is the dower of all sciences. He to whom this 
emotion is a stranger, who can no longer wonder and stand rapt in awe is 
as good as dead.” 


B. C. Deva 


